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THE TEST OF TIME 


A person who has no technica} 
knowlede of the weaving provess 
is not conscious of the distinction 
_. between warp and weet. . 
{ So, too #@ citizen walking along 

a. maénificen: metropolitan boule 
vard or strolling through a city 
park,. noticing the grand statuary 
or many works of art which line 
' the way, is quite likely to ap- 
Praise the vista at its eye conten‘ 
value alone But, just as surely 
as the feeling insvired by the 
visual or apparent, design of the 
artist, sculptor or landscapist 
forms the woof, or showy par< of 
the fabric (to continue our anal- 
ogy) so, too, there must be the 
warp threads upon which- the 
whole beautiful arrangement de- 
pends. For artists as well as sen- 
ators musteat; and it takes 
money to buy food and paint and 
marble and plans. 


Private and Public Gifts 


Beautiful statues, museums, or 
Parks, or any tremendous utili- 
tarian works, such as_ bridges, 
highways, yes and sewers, are 
made possibie, in this day and 
time, only by the greaest eooper- 
ative effort on the part of the 
people, by reason of the funds ac- 
cumulated through private or 
public corporations. Ags for pri- 
vate corporations, the people do 
not, have anything to do but to 
huy the goods which make the 
necessary profits possible to pro- 
vide the money for the gifts of 
the wealthy donors; and while 
the parks, playgrounds, aquar- 
iums or statues are none the less. 
acceptable as being donations of 
Private groups or individuals, yet 
the public must await the con- 
venience or the desire of the ben- 
efactor. With regard public ~Parks 
and public monuments, e. cetera, 
the public has a lot to say about 
it: because the money comes out 
of taxes. 

Why Are Taxes Disasteful? | 


Just why the word ‘‘taxes’’ 
should carry with it a sort of on- 
erous distinction, as if the entire 
consideration of taxation should 
be disagreeable we are at loss to 
stn’e. There is, Perhaps, an in- 
grained selfish streak that causes 
each and all of us to grasp very 
tightly, and release reluctamly, 
the dollars that must go for the 
common good. Possibly there may 
he a jealous distrust or forebod- 
ing that Someone may reap a sur- 
ren itous profit out of the money 
that epent for the common 
weal. Wha-cever it is, we at least 
that the prevalent 
idea that taxes area necessiry 
evil is quite wrong; that, on the 
contrary, taxes afe a great good: 
in truth, that taxes are, in the 
main, a gladly-given outpouring 
from a sincere and generous pub- 
lie which is willing to 
le~ live” and cooperate for 
common good. 

The Compulsory Feature 

Probably the fact that pay- 
ment of taxes is compulsory is re- 
sponsible for this distaste on the 
nart of the public, for no one 
likes to be compelled to do any- 
thing even it is ultimately for his 
own benefit, but it must be re- 
membered that in’ a democratic 
form’ of government such as our 
own .-the taxes are voted by the 
majority of the People at special 
electiéns’ or else are set by our 
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—— 
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elected officials or their appoin- 
tees—so why should we kick? 
The Justificajion of Tayes 
The philosophical justification 
for taxes varies from the contract 
or exchange theory of the.. 18-th 
century to the modern, or organ- 
ie, theory of today. According *o 
the former viewpoint the indivi- 
dual enters into a contract with 
the state for the performance of 
cev.ain necessary collective fune- 
tions such asthe protection of 
life and property, judicial, gener- 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY'S JIM LONG. 
A Quarter Century of Very Fine Service. 
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al government, charities and cor- 
rec‘ions, health and sanitation, 


and so on. According to the pres, 
ent day theory it is inconceivable 
that any individual can be born 
anywhere in the world wfthout 
being born into some. state or 
government whose obligations he 
assumes the same as he assumes 
his obligations towards his fam- 
ily The obligation to pay taxes 
may, therefore, be declared to be 


in, mogern times, ‘a natural obli- 


gation’ and the state is every- 
where justified in converting this 
moral obligation into a legal ob- 
ligation. 


‘The Power of Taxation 


The primary function of taxa- 
tion is of course to raise revenue 
for the common welfare. In very 
Power 


troy, that.is to pls t 
taxes on, say, the of opium, 
in order to prohibit it@ use. Then, 


too, there arte twd ‘echools of 
thought on taxation; one believ- 


fing that taxes shoulli be reduced 


to the:very minimum, and that 
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the state should assume hardly 
any functions of the individual: 
whereas, on the other hand, ex- 
ponents of the other school think 
that the state should assume con- 
trol of more and more functions 
of the individual, whwh natural- 
ly means more and more taxation. 


The Limjts of Taxation 


There are limits to taxation: 
which may be either legal, politi- 
cal, or economic: (1) each gev- 
‘ernmental unit, whether state or 
city or county or nation, is limit- 
ed az to the kinds of taxation it 
may impose; (2). a political limit 


Z 


is that all taxes must be for a 
public, not a private purpose ;and 


(3) the eeonomic limit of taxa- 
tion is reached at a poin. where 
the income.of the taxpayer is low- 
eted, by reason of high taxes, be- 
low a) posit whére “it is possible 
for him to continue to pay taxes. 
EXamples of the limitations ...of 
various governmental units to tax 
are numerous. Legally, state gov- 
ernments’ are prohibited from 
taxing interstate commerce tran 
sactions; and the U. s A. fself 
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is enjoined from leviying any tax 
on exports. Politically, no taxes 


may be assessed on the ‘people to 
be used on priva‘ely-owned prop- 
erty. That is why, for example, 
the WPA which is supported by 
the public taxes may be used on 
the East Bay Muanicipal U*ility 
District water lines or the muni- 
cipally - owned Parr - Richmond 
docks, but not-on the PG&E elec- 
tric lines or other privately-own- 
ed public utilities. Economically, 
limitation of taxes occurs when 
a man who was worth, say $20,- 
000. in 1926 finds himself reduc- 
ed in 1941 to a WPA, or relief, 
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status, whereupon he finds he has 
descended below the limit of taz- 
a‘ion for himself. If the time 
should ever come: that too many 
of our citizens should find them- 
pelves reduced to such a very low 
financial statue, tha*~ will be a be- 
ginning of a totalitarian or state. 
socialistic state, or at least one in, 
which the financial aristocracy or 
holdérs of large private fortunes 
are, aone, ofily able to remain-to 
pay the direct taxes in a swiftly 
reducible situation where the pur- 
chasing power of the people may 
become nil. 


What Public Officials Should Do 


iCertainly enough has been wri't- 

ten, to this poin’, to demonstrate 
that the primary thought of con- 
scien‘ious pwhblic officials should 
be directed toward a fair and 
equitable taxation system first— 
and afterwards to a fair and an 
equitable distribution of the tax- 
payers’ money. In our opinion 
Contra Costa County, and Rich- 
mond in particular, is fortunate 
in that we have, as our represen- 
tative in the county government, 
one whose major interest anf 
study, ever since his advent into 
public life, has been along the 
lines of fair and equitable taxa- 
tion for one and all. 


Twenty Seven Years of Service 


On May 14, 1914, just twenty 
seven years ago, James N. Long, 
our present Contta Costa County 
supervisor from this, the first, 
district, took hfs pl#ce of the’ el- 
emeritary school board in Rich- 
mond, and from that day to this, 
Jim Long has devoted his efforts 
to public service in the city and 
county he loves so well. In 1915 
he was elected to the Richmond 
City Council, and was Mayor. at 
the time of the celebration at the 
Outer Harbor Wharf Celebration 
which marked the beginning of 
our deep-water activities which 
are just now coming to fruition. 
He served two years as mayor 
and was elected, in 1920, as As- 
semblyman from this district and 
he made a name for himself at 
Sacramento in mat‘ers relating to 
taxation particularly ‘Returning 
home _ he became Postmaster of 
Richmond and retained that im- 
portant post until 1930 when he 
resigned to become county super- 


visor which post he has held 
since tha‘ time. 
A quarter of a century is pre- 


sumed to be the mark of success 
for any business establishment so 
we have no hesitantcy in stating 
that in the difficult field of pub- 
lic service on the home front Jim 
Long has more than proved him- 
self as the man for the job—and 
we venture to add that we think 
the people of this dist~ict will be 
glad to have him continue for as 
long as he cares to accept the job. 


A Goed Official 

During hig period on the board 
our county has gained rapidly in 
population and the post, especial- 
ly in the field of social service and 
relief program has become a big- 
time and full time post. Intense- 
ly inspired in serving the people 
of Contra Costa County, Jim 
Long insists that when possible 
merchandise, materials and man- 
power shall be obtained from 
within the county. A quick. think- 
er, ready to debate the issue as 
he sees it, James N. Long . is a. 
distinct personality who has done 
mech good for this county; r 
we hope that he will continue to- 
do so for along time,, 9... 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—When opinions 
are expressed in these columns, they 


are these of the news analyst, and not 
necessarily of this newspaper. 


NAZIS: 


Creative Pause 

Although fighting continued heav- 
ily in North Africa and seemed to 
be stepping up on the Iraq front, 
Berlin talked of a ‘creative pause” 
which could be regarded.as a pre- 
cursor of events of great magnitude. 
, Berlin claimed the turning »oint of 
the war was at hand, and pointed to 
diplomatic spearhead attacks in 
France and the Near-East as the 
type of thing referred to in the 
*‘pause.”” 

As Britain caught its breath for 
a few days after the terrific bomb- 
ing of London and other cities, casu- 
alty lists were made up showing 
that 86,312 citizens had been killed 
or wounded by bombings since last 
June. 


Yet the two worst months were 
September and October, not March 
and April, as most had thought. 
There were 32,000 casualties in the 
fall months, and only 23,000 in 
March and April. This showed a 
better defense in shelters, as there 
was no question but that the spring 
raids had showed much more power 
than those in the fall. 


In the matter of losses at sea, 
there was somewhat of a drop dur- 
ing the month of April, and in early 
May, one week showing only a loss 
of 36,000 tons, or at the rate of about 
150,000 tons a month, as against pre- 
vious months when the rate hopped 
up to around 250,000. 

This was in spite of the fact of 
longer days and better weather for 
submarines to operate in. Many be- 
lieved the R.A.F, raidd which held 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau ap- 
parently damaged at their docks in 
Brest were responsible in great 
measure for the fall-off in sinkings. 

Reports from North Africa tended 
to show the British army of the Nile 
picking up somewhat in verve and 
apparently in machines, though 
some reports showed the supply of 
tanks to be so low that the British 
were arming trucks with canncn 
and sending them out into the desert 
in lieu of tanks. 


Tanks were moving off American 
assembly lines, but how many were 
getting to Britain and especially to 
the Near-East and North African 
fronts remained a mystery. 


There were increasing evidences 
that the British and Nazis were go- 
ing to hook up in a big battle in the 
Near-East, and perhaps this time on 
somewhat more even terms. 

Within a day after the Nazi planes 
moved into Iraq via Syrian air- 
dromes, a brief death notice in a 
Berlin paper told of the loss of a 
young pilot named Von Blomberg, 
son of the Field Marshal, also for- 
mer war minister, who was ousted 
in 1938 when he married a carpen- 
ter’s daughter. 

It was not said where Von Blom- 
berg died, but the British radio said 
it had been determined that he was 
one of the first casualties among the 
Nazi fliers to enter Iraq. 


London did not try to minimize 
the importance of the Near-East 
fight, and official circles likened it 
in scope to the Battle of the Atlantic, 
and stated that the British control 
of the Near-East would be thor- 
oughly defended. 

Word came through that Nazi in- 
fantry units were moving into Syria 
through the Bosporus, and would be 
sent to Iraq, undoubtedly well sup- 
ported by mechanized forces. 

From the British viewpoint, the 
stalemate. in North Africa was a 
tribute to tie heroism of the under- 
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Weekly News Analysis 
War Nears New Crisis as ‘Showdown’ 


RICHMOND PROGRESS 


Marshal! Petain’s decision for France to collaborate with Adolf Hitler’s 
government has made the tiny French mandate of Syria the center of un- 
rest and a potential battleground. Here are pictured French colonial troops 
on parade in the streets of Beirut, chief city of Syria. 


of British advances into Libya were 
reported, though Axis sources al- 
ways claimed the British were 
“chased back.” 


TANKS: 
And Killers 


Even as the first new tanks were 
moving from assembly lines, the 
army was concentrating on ‘‘tank- 
killers’’ and studying several meth- 
ods of combating the armored weap- 
on. 
Among these were tank-traps, 
land-mines, posts, redoubts armed 
heavily, and mobile artillery, includ- 
ing, of course, tanks themselves. 


@ 

And most army men were agreed 
that tanks would prove the best tank 
killers, and that modern armies 
would engage in tank-building races 
much like the navy-construction bat- 
tles that had been waged in previous 
wars. 

As proof of this last contention, 
they pointed to the rapid advance of 
a superior - equipped mechanized 
British army against the Italians in 
North Africa and that when the tank 
predominance changed to favor the 
Axis forces, the British were forced 
to retreat faster than they had gone 
ahead. 


MEDIATION: 


Bigger Stick 


American industry, geared up to 
its highest pitch in history, and real- 
izing, whether the public did or not, 
that the call for 40 billions of dollars 
worth of material was equivalent to 
asking industry to work an Ameri- 
can miracle, teetered along on the 
brink of the cliff of labor troubles, 
but without actually falling over. 


It was evident that somebody or 
some agency, presumably the de- 
fense mediation board, Dr. Dykstra 
chieftain, was wielding a bigger 
stick than the department of labor 
conciliators ever did, and was wield- 
ing it to some purpose. 

Strike threats, not so much 
strikes, became the order of the 
day. The soft coal strike was halt- 
ed, then: threatened to break out 
again, but the mediators were ‘‘on 
top” of the trouble and hoped to 
quell it. The hard coal miners, 100,- 
000 of them, threatened to walk out, 
demanding more wages. 

Nastiest threat of all was the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, which had Knud- 
sen of OPM up a tree when he called 
it the ‘‘most dangerous.”’ The C. I. O. 
Automobile Workers group wanted a 
10 per cent pay raise and a closed 
shop. The strike was set for one 
morning, and three hours before it 
was due to break a 24-hour truce 
was announced, and a couple of 
hours before it was expired the 
strike was settled on a basis of the 
pay raise but no closed shop. 

The Colt’s strike, tying up $30,000,- 
000 in machine-gun contracts, lasted 


only a day. Tanks were moving off 
assembly lines, 20-mm cannon for 
airplanes were in mass production, 
a 3,000-horsepower airplane motor 
was sald to be “less than a year 
away.” 

In every way it was apparent that 
American industry was ‘‘catching 
the idea’ that it was being called 
upon for a supreme effort in which 
the United States was challenging 
the world, and was planning to show 
the wofld that this country, supreme 
in machines and machine tools, 
could dominate the world in mili- 
tary affairs. 

But the public stili Gallup-polled 
79 per cent against active entry in 
the war, and Dr. James B. Conant 
of Harvard said ‘‘America doesn’t 
know it’s in a real emergency.’’ Odd 
thing about the poll was that nearly 
the same per cent favored all-out 
aid to Britain. 


OCD: 
Ready to Go 


President Roosevelt was calling 
on millions of Americans to enroll in 
the civilian defense group, under the 
banner of a new group of initials, 
OCD, meaning the Office of Civilian 
Defense. It was expected that 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
would lead the movement. 


The plan was to line up men and 
women all over the nation for all 
sorts of duties from airplane spot- 
ting to watching for spies or sabo- 
tage and even keeping an eye on 
prices of commodities. 

It is planned to build an organiza- 
tion into which millions can be-en- 
rolled and trained. 


The plan was borrowed whole- 
cloth from England, and has been 
Britain’s most successful organiza- 
tion, aiding the British more than 
any other one thing in keeping air- 
raid casualties down, and thus so 
far stalemating Hitler’s efforts to 
knock Britain out of the war from 
the air. 

Also of immense value in Britain 
has been the morale-building effect 
of the civilian ‘defense group, par- 
ticularly the ARP workers. 


ALIENS: 


Drive Renewed 

Following the roundup of hundreds 
of German seamen in the United 
States on charges of overstaying 
their leave, the immigration depart- 
ment with the assistance of FBI 
agents renewed the drive against 
aliens. 

At the same time 438 Italian sea- 
men, convicted of having attempted 
sabotage of their ships just before 
the U. S, took them over, were sent 
into internment at Fort Missoula. 

The government, when firet diffi- 
culties arose over the new Vichy 
pact with the Nazis, also moved in 
on several French ships, notably the 


‘ voys as a leading issue, the Vichy 


Looms in Near East 
By Edward C. Wayne 


its vital character brought storms 
of protest from non-interventionists. 


The first effect of the Dakar in- 
cident was to change vitally the at- 
titude of some ‘“‘new” non-interven- 
tionists, including Senator Reynolds 
of North Carolina, who had whooped 
it up against the lease-lend bill, and 
now was being quoted as “not in 
favor of going into Dakar, but prob- 
ably favoring taking over Mar- 
tinique and French Guiana.” 


During all of this the President 
was coming in for considerable criti- 
cism, not only from non-interven- 
tionsts, but from the aid-to-Britain 
side, considerably in the majority, 
and his course was a hard one. 

He was being forced to halt 
strikes, yet had not pegged prices 
nor wages; was being pressed to 
aid farmers, aid labor, at the same 
time pour billions into industry; and 
the aid-to-Britain group was partly 
pleased, partly unsatisfied that we 
were not getting into the war. 


In fact, some of the university 
leaders were taking the attitude that 
the President was waiting for public 
opinion to give him the ‘‘go-ahead’’ 
instead of leading public opinion 
into his full execution of his own 
foreign policy, and they were ladling 
criticism on the President’s head 
for this reason. It seemed that the 
Vichy issue might well bring-things 
to a head. 


HESS: 


Simmering 

Hailed as one of the most terrific 
news stories of all time, the Hess 
flight to Britain simmered down 
somewhat when it became known 
that the German claim that he was 
flying on a peace mission and had 
a Messiah complex was at least 
partially confirmed by the British. 

However, even those who were 
writing the most hotly anti-British 
articles admitted that Germany’s 
nose was out of joint, and hinted 
that a pause in cross-channe] activi- 
ties might be blamed on the Hess 
flight, and one writer said it was 
the ‘‘worst blow the Nazi govern- 
ment had suffered in its history.’ 


The discovery that Hess had paint- 
ed toenails and that he was at the 
very least an odd fish caused the 
British propagandists to moderate 
their transports at his capture, 
somewhat, and they were treading 
softly. 

But they were teasing Germany 
in every way they could, and the 
results were beginning to show; for 
Berlin admitted that seven radio lis- 
teners had Been apprehended, and 
that one had been executed, and all 
of these cases had occurred after 
Hess” capture and after the BBC 
had started 10 German-language 
broadcasts daily on the subject of 
Hess. 


DIES: 


Showdown 


Martin Dies, head of the commit- 
tee investigating unAmerican activi- 
ties, announcing he was ready for a 
showdown on the Communist situa- 
tion as it affected men and women 
on government payrolls was threat- 
ening an upheaval. 


He claimed to have knowledge 
that his previous report, which 
earned him an official rebuke from 
President Roosevelt, resulted in the 
disbanding of one organization. 


More interesting was his informa- 
tion as to the holders of Soviet 
bonds, Mr. Dies asserting that ‘‘fel- 
low-travelers and innocents have had 
three years in which to purge them- 
selves of associations with the Soviet 
government, and if they haven’t 
done so by this time they have no 
excuses.” 


Dies made the point that he con- 
sidered the aims of Hitler and Stalin 
as one, and that.if he were to show 
that many persons employed in gove 
ernment service were owners of Nazi 
bonds, there would be a public owt- 
cry. 

(Released by Western Newspaper Union.) 


Normandie, which was boarded by 
the coast guard. 

The second big roundup of aliens 
found in many cities local police be- 
ing brought in to aid the federal au- 
thorities, one city turning 400 de- 
tectives over to the government 
squads. 


DAKAR: 
A Problem 


Despite thé fact that many papers, 
especially those with a non-interven- 
tionist tinge, were playing up con- 


flop to the Nazi standard seemed 
to bring far more sensational issues 
than convoys to the public notice. 


President Roosevelt immediately, 
when he learned that Petain had 
pledged France to a more complete 
collaboration with Germany, and 
that this might take a military turn, 
warned France that this country did 
not consider this as a friendly atti- 
tude, and this was followed up by 
the announcement by Pan-American 
republics that they would take over 
French Guiana and Martinique if 
there was any danger of their fall- 
ing under Nazi control. 

This attitude was promptly re- 
sented by French authorities, and a 
slight diplomatic interchange fol- 
lowed, apparently for the moment 
quieting things down, though there 
were Swiss reports that Ambassa- 
dor Leahy would be recalled. 

Then came the sudden news that 
the French would give the Nazis the 
use of their air and naval bases, 
especially at Dakar. And Dakar, 
small African port, but of mighty 
import to the United States and 
Britain, at once leaped into the cen- 
ter of the spotlight as the major 
problem. 

Dakar was the very hop-off place 
that President Roosevelt had men- 
tioned in the early days of the war 
as the probable one that Germany 
would use if an air invasion of the 
New world was attempted. 

It was the distance from Dakar to 
Brazil that he quoted, and with the 
Nazis about to move into this Afri- 
can port the President immediate- 
ly warned that American people 
must be ready ‘‘now’’ to act in de- 
fense of the U. S. position as a world 
power. 

It was a clear call on the part of 
the President for a fuller realization 
by the public of the severeity of the 
present menace to the Western 
hemisphere, yet talk of Dakar and 


Defense Bonds 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
former premier of Poland and 
pone of world-wide fame, as 

e urged all Americans to 
kina? United States Savings 

onds. His was one of a num- 
ber of nation-wide radio pleas 
made by nationally known per- 
sons volunteering their aid to 
help the sale of these bonds. 
Money obtained in this man- 
ner is being used to finance 
the national defense program. 


YOUNG PEOPLE REGISTER 


Many young people have been 
registering atthe local Depart- 
ment of Employment office as a 
result of the cooperative efforts 
of the school authorities and 
others during the past few days, 
it was announced by Arthur A. 
Hall, manager of the local state 
employment office. e 

These young people are show 
ing considerable interest in local 
job opportunities as well as pros- 
pects for pre-employment traig- 
ing now available to them for 
work in defense industries. 

Employers experiencing § an. 
shortages in Personnel due to 
army induction and defense jobs 
are requested to make their de- 


mands known to the (Richmond 
office, 317 Sixth street, so that 
plans may be formulated for 


meeting employer needs. 
—vs— 
READ THE PROGRESS 


SAMUEL “SAM” GIBSON _ 
Pitcher , 

Sam Gibson, known as “Sad Sam” 
Started hie baseball career in 1923 
with Danville, Virginia, in the Pied- 
mont League. After several years 


in the minors he received a try-out | 
with Detroit in 1926 while Ty Cobb | 


was manager. In 1931 he made his 
bow to the Pacific Coast League 


fans with the San Francisco Seals. 
In 1932 he left the Coast League 
and went to the New York Giants. 
He returned to the Seals in 1934 
and since then has been an out- 


Standing pitcher and a real work | 


horse. Sam's eight years with the 
Seals has seen him win 167 and 
lose 74 and pitch 1959 innings; and 
he has 26 shutouts to his credit. 
One of the hardest trainers in base- 
ball Gibson is always ready and 
willing at any time to help his club. 
Sam is a good team man, has good 
spirit, and is very popular with the 
players and with the fans through... 
out the Coast League. He is also a 
threat at the pls.c & 
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_ EDUCATION _ 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


AMENDM'NT 


Changes in the law relating ta 
county superiptendents of schools 
would result from adoption of an 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion which has been introduced 
in the Legislature by Assentdly- 
meén Harold F. Sawallisch of Con- 
tra Costa County and Hugh M. 
Burns of Fresno. 


If approved by two-third votes 
of the Assembly and Senate, the 
proposed amendment would go 
before the voters of the state for 
adoption at an election next year. 


By the amendment the Legis- 
Jature would be authorized to fix 
the qualifications.of county school 
superintendents and to establish 
minimum salaries for the pDosi- 
tions based on the classification 
of the counties. Onedhalf of the 
salaries would be paid by the 
State and the remainder by the 
counties, according to the amend- 
ment, which does not authorize 
any salary reduction for superin- 
tendents serving at the time the 
measure becomes effective. In all 
‘ounties, except San Francisco 
ynd those Which have charters 
‘egulating the selection of super- 
intendents. the positions would! 
he filled by election each four 
years. 
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MISS CARRIE CHURCH 


Heads N.Y.A. Girls Work 

The 7000 girls who are gaining work exe 
perience on the NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION program in California, 
ave a new boss. Miss Carrie Church, 
V.W.C.A. Secretary in Fresno for the past 
three and a half years took over as 
M.Y.A. State Director of Girls Work on 
Janyary Ist. 


For Commercial Printing 
Telephone Richmond-3456 


The Progress Press 
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LIBERTY MARKET 


110 Washington Avenue @ Tel. Richmond 1346 
FREE DELIVERY 


GROCERIES — FRUIT — VEGETABLES 
MEAT — DELICATESSEN . 


LIQUOR — BEER — WINE 


BEST IN TOWN 


eee | 
INDUSTRY'S PROGHESS 


GASOLINE USE RECORD 


An all-time record for gasoline 
consumption in California was es- 
mee pee during the month of 
Apftil, 194), the State Board of 
Equalization reported today. 

According to records made pub- 
lic by Richard E. Collins, chair- 
man of the board, the taxable gal 
longe of gasoline consumed dur- 
ing the month amounted to $181,- 
752,910 on which levies totaling 
$5,452,587 33 were assessed. 

This tax total represented a 
gain of 16,18 percent over the 
same month of the previous year’ 
It was not only the best month 
from the standpoint of the gaso-. 
line tax, but the percentage of in- 


————__» 


crease also waeMhe highest since 
the levy was instituted in 1923. 


On only two other occasions— j; 
in June, 1940, and March, 1941,,. 


has the income from the gasoline 
tax surpassed the $5,000,000- 
mark, according to the Board rec- 
ords. 


With the April assessment in- 
cluded, the total assessments for 
the first four months of 1941 
have amounted to $19,311,135. 
This is an increase of $1,907, 


Senta eae 
ARTS MOVING | 
sERVICE 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
HAULING 


Telephone ..... Richmord 563 


. MRS. S. H. GNAGA 


Real Estate 
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DUTY CALLS—Capt. James Roose- 
velt bids a fond farewell to his 
recent bride before boarding Clip- 
per for duty in the Orient. 


& F a 
STRENGTHENING INTER AMERI- 
CAN BONDS—Pau) Daniels of the 
State Department and Roberto 
Aguilar of El Salvador, officers of 
the Inter American Coffee Board. 
confer on coffee import quotas, 
vital to the economic well-being of 
14 Latin American countries. 
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READ IT IN THE RICHMOND PROGRESS ——™ 


VIAILROAD PRESENTS HORSE 
Martz of Brookville. Pennsylvania, whose horse was killed 
by a train while delivering papers, receives a check from 
L. H. Bell, New York Central official. to be used im pur- 
chesing “Fannie” to replace his first mount. 


- « Insurance 


222 TUNNE-_ AVE. 
RICHMOND? CALIFORNIA 


1 Dix. New Jersey. 


HER OWN 
WEDDING CAKE— 
Mrs. Vaughn Paul. the 
former Deanna Durbin. 
19 - year - old sing- 
ing star of the 
movies. 


TO NEWSBOY—Merle 


} 119.26 over the same period of 


‘the previous year. 


! 


LDIERS FIGHT FIRE—Forest f 
fires searing the eastern seaboard | 
were battled by members of the K&@ 
armed forces stationed at Fort 


—vs— ) 
Origin ef ‘Sociology’ 

The term “sociology” was origt 
nated by Col. Henry Hughes, a re- 
tired army officer interested in 80- 
cial problems. 


BOM AON) NOL NO I 


EDW. McGYLNN 
WATCH REPAIR SPECIALIST 
Workmanship — the Best 
45 Washington Avenue 


—_—_—- 


Announcing the Opening 
ef the 


American 
Boarding House 


210 TUNNEL AVENUE 
in Point Richmond 


Board With, or Without, 
Room. Phone Richmond-767 
| Rates Reasonable 


8 oe ee 


NEWEST FASHION NOTE 
is Auto-Motif design, cre- 
ated by famed §. Borger. 
in which Firebeli hat and 
dress designs match 
smart 194) car. 


Flow ry New Slip Cover 


I’ speak of in a minute—have been | 


flooding the post office in the Capitol | 


' : RICHMOND PROGRESS | 
A 


Beautifies a Worn Sofa. 


Easy to Make the Pin-On Way. 
How. lovely that “impossible” 


old sofa becomes when you 


put a bright new slip cover on it! 


And you can easily make, your- 


self, the smartest of slip covers. 


e¢ 
Exact detaiis of cutting and sewing this 
slip cover are described and diagrammed 
in our 32-page booklet. Also tells how to 
cover and trim different types of chairs. 
Tips on fabrics, colors. Send for your 
copy to: 


READER-HOME SERVICE 
117 Minna St. San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclose 10 cents in coin for your copy 
of HOW TO MAKE SLIP COVERS. 


DON’T BE BOSSED 


BY YOUR LAXATIVE=RELIEVE 
CONSTIPATION THIS MODERN WAY 


@When you feel gassy, headachy, logy 
; bowels, do as millions 


due to 

_ do—take Feen-A-Mint at bedtime. Next 
helping 
normal 


- comfortable relief, 
you start the day full of your 
energy and pep, feeling like a 


~ million! Feen-A-Mint doesn’t disturb 


your night's rest or interfere with work the 
mext day. Try Feen-A-Mint, the chewing 
ree yourself, It tastes good, it’s 

and economical ...a family supply 


FEEN-A-MINT ‘to¢ 


Criticism With Ease 
Criticism comes easier than 
craftsmanship.—Zeuxis. 


EMALE PAI 


WITH WEAK, CRANKY 
NERVOUS FEELINGS— 


You women who 
ular 


pinkhaim’s C 
nkham’s Compound is made 
especially for women to help relieve 
cy gs preastig Teclings and thus 
€m go smiling thru such 
watiieul fo t days.” Over 1,000,000 women 


ried remarkabl fi 
WOR’ TRYING! "Any ‘arnsetore: 


SENECA HOTEL 


6th & Market Streets 
% Sixth Street near the Main Post Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RATESs Daity 4 up; Weekly $4 up 


ly rates 


CONVENIENT TO AIL TRANSPORTATION 


Conquerors Two 
Patience and fortitude conquer 
all things.—Emerson. 


Hess Known for Loyalty 
To Hitler, Nazi Germany 


Was to Succeed Goering as Nation’s Leader; 
Washington Legislators Closely Study 
Letters From Constituents. 


By BAUKHAGE 


National Farm and Home Hour Commentator. 


(WNU Service, 1343 H Street, 
Washington, D. C.) 

WASHINGTON.—It’s a mad world 
these days and Washington is a 
nervous corner of it. 

Outside the iron pickets which sur- 
round the White House, human pick- 
ets walked. Their banners protested 
against convoys, against sending 
American soldiers abroad t6 fight. 
Soldiers who may be sent abroad 
to fight charged the protesting pick- 
ets, knocked down the men, pushed 
the women around. Home-returning 
theater-goers stopped to cheer the 
soldiers. 


On Capitol Hill mail protesting 
against convoys poured in. 

That afternoon Washington was 
stunned to hear that a young farmer 
in Scotland helped a German officer 
who had just dropped from the 
skies, into his cottage and gave him 
a glass of water. The officer was 
Hitler’s trusted lieutenant, Rudolf 
Hess, and the news of his sensa- 
tional flight dropped into the midst 
of the Washington melee, to make 
confusion worse confounded. 


The fighting pickets, Hess in the 
headlines, pushed history baek for 
me. Pickets were attacked in front 
of the White House at the beginning 
of World War I. I saw Hitler lay 
the accolade of succession to Nazi 
leadership upon Hess the day World 
War II began. 


Some of the fighting pickets of 1914 
are staid grandmothers today. 
HESS PARTY LEADER 

If you had asked me, in 1939 when 
I was broadcasting from Berlin, who 
of all men in the Nazi party would 
be the least likely to desert its lead- 
er I would have said Hess. He was 
not a striking figure, he did not pa- 
rade in the brilliant uniforms of Herr 
Goering, he did not make the fiery 
speeches of Herr Goebbels. But he 
was the real head of the party, the 
inside man. And so when he sud- 
denly turned up in Britain, I could 
not believe that he was there except 
to be about his leader’s business. 


I can see Hess that day in Berlin. 
It was a solemn sight, the hurriedly 
called meeting of the Reichstag in 
September, 1939. There may have 
been many in Germany then who 
still hoped that Britain and France 
would not fight for Poland. Hitler 
had promised he would gain his 
ends without shedding German 
blood. The bitter memory of the last 
war, the starvation, the defeat, the 
humili&tion were still sharp in the 
memories of the people. Then they 
had had no victories to cheer them. 


Hitler himself was pale and worn 
when he walked into the Kroll Op- 
era house where the Reichstag 
meets. His speech was restrained, 
he seemed to me like a man who 
had made his will and said his pray- 
ers. He spoke almost apologeti- 
cally, said his greatest desire was 
to be the Reich’s first soldier. Then 
he announced that he was going to 
the front, ‘‘and,” he added, “‘if any- 
thing happens to me in battle, Party- 
comrade Goering will be my suc- 
cessor.’’ Goering, in a gaudy uni- 
form, on his high pedestal, saluted. 
The crowd cheered. 

Then Hitler turned to the right, 
where the tall, lanky Hess was seat- 
ed on the stage in his simple brown 
uniform. ‘‘And if anything happens 
to Comrade Goering, Comrade Hess 
will be his successor.’”? The crowd 
cheered. Hess rose deliberately, 
looked at his chief and saluted. 

I eould think only of a great, well- 
rained and faithful St. Bernard 
slowly and obediently answering his 
master’s whistle, 
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It is hard to believe that this man 
would desert his master. Hess was 
fervent. He may not have been as 
religious as his frequent calls upon 
the Almighty may have indicated, 
but he had a fanatical devotion to 
Germany. His loyalty to Hitler from 
the earliest contact with the Fuehr- 
er-to-be was based on a great faith— 
on a belief that Hitler, and Hitler 
alone, would save Germany. 


Legislators Study 
Letters From Voters 


The senator I wanted to see was 
busy and I was waiting in his outer 
office talking to his secretary who 
was an old acquaintance of mine. He 
had a sheaf of letters in his hand. 
In spite of the rules for keeping the 
windows closed in order not to dis- 
turb the air-cooling system in the 
senate office building, the window 
was open. A breeze caught one of 
the letters. It dropped on the floor 
and I picked it up. 

“I don’t ‘want to lose that,” the 
secretary said, ‘‘it’s important. Read 
it:?* 

It was an emphatic protest on the 
subject of a measure before con- 
gress, written in a firm hand, in 
good, straightforward English. 

“Notice the paper,” said my 
friend, ‘‘see that hole in the corner. 
There was a string through that. 
The pad was fastened to the tele- 
phone. And it was written with the 
pencil tied to another string. I hap- 
pen to know the man who wrote it. 
He runs a flour and feed store, but 
I'd know just about the type of writ- 
er it was from the paper.” 

“Why,” I asked him, “‘is it that 
important?”’ 

“It’s important because the people 
who write on that kind of paper, 
with a pencil, are important people 
to us. They elect us.” 

(This secretary always said “us” 
because he had been in politics with 
the senator for 10 years, ever since 
his chief was a member of the state 
legislature.) 

For the past few weeks letters 
like that—and other ones, too, which 


The Star Spangled Banner | 
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_treaty he wrote that “ . . 


building. They have concerned the | 
question of convoys. And they have 
had a lot to do with how congress 
voted. 


LETTERS SPUR DEBATE 

When the letters stop, the debate 
stops. That’s an axiom. And on an 
important question the number of 
letters grows each day until it 
reaches a peak. Then suddenly the 
number drops. The*drive is over. 
It’s time to vote and settle the issue. 


There are several kinds of letters 
which come in to congress, to com- 
mentators and writers. There are 
the ‘‘nut’’ letters which are easy to 
identify. They don’t count. There 
are the form letters, or letters 
which, though sometimes they are 
individually written, all have the 
same phraseology. They are organ- 
ized propaganda, easy to identify 
and to assay. Then there are the 
letters on expensive stationery. Usu- 
ally their writers are known. They 
ere in the minority. Then there are 
the letters I spoke about first. Not 
always in pencil or on scratch pa- 
per. But simple and spontaneously 
written. They count. 

But here is another interesting | 
point. Just because there are more 
letters on one side of a question 
than there are on the other doesn’t 
mean that the apparent majority is 


i 


an evidence of the real attitude of | 
the community. More people who | 


are against a measure will take pen | 
in hand than those who are for it. 
One senater, in a community 
where we all knew the sentiment for | 
a particular reason was very much | 
pro-convoy, told me his letters were 
running three to one anti. ‘They 
would have to run ten to one against 
a measure before it would mean 
that the majority of my constituency 
were against it,’’ he told me. 


PROPHET IN WASHINGTON 

A prophet has come to Washing- 
ton—but he will not prophesy! 

He is John Maynard Keynes, tall, 
slim, precise. He was a member 
of the British delegation to the Paris 
Peace conference of 1919. With the 


ink hardly dry on the Versailles 
. the 
Carthaginian peace (a peace of 
force) is not practically right or pos- 
sible . . . The clock cannot be set 
back . . . without setting up such 
strains in the European structure 
and letting loose such human and 
spiritual forces as . . . will over- 
whelm not only your ‘guarantees’ 
but your institutions, and the exist- 
ing order of your society.” 

I asked Mr. Keynes, who is here 
in Washington as « British treasury 
official to consult on the lend-lease 
law, if he thought it was necessary 
to prepare for a new kind of peace. 

“Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘but I am 
much more concerned now with 
fighting the war."’ 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


Information Regarding U. 8S. and Foreign 
Patents, Trademarks, Copyrights. Prompt- 
answered, 


T. CASTBERG 


Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cailfornia. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


MACHINE SHOP—WELDING 


TRAINED MEN IN DEMAND 


EZ Terms 
2119 San Fernando, Los Angeles, 


Hemphill Diesel 
Calif. 


Representative Wanted 


gation. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS CO., 


,Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 


KARAKUL SHEEP 
Proven Success in Karakuls 


Is Due to 
Co-operative Service and Marketing 
Literature 
CALIFORNIA KARAKUL SHEEP, Ltd. 
James Yoakam, Pres. 


2128 North Hill Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 
Visit Karakul Rancho—Hi-way 78 at Oceanside 


HOTELS 


Hotel SENATE 


DETACHED BATH—$5.00 WEEK 
Combination tub, shr. from $6.00 week 
Daily Rates: Singles $1.50—Double $2 
467 TURK near CIVIC CENTER 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ~ 


California Lands Inc. hos a 
variety of farms for sale 
throughout California offer- 
ing a wide selection as to 
crop, price, location. Write in 
today for listings in your lo- 
cality or any specific district 
preferred, No obligation. 


Write for FREE farm map of 
California—Ask for map U. 


CAPITAL 
COMPANY 


California Lands Division 
A Subsidiary of Transamerica Corporation 


785 Market Street, San Francisco 
Offices in Principal Cities 


DRUNKENNESS 


48-hour treatment for men or women. 
Pamphlet in plain envelope on request. 
en - Terms. 


THE HALCO TREATMENT 
5538 Telegraph Ave., Pl. 6161, Oakland 


I Want Your Surplus 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Let Your Surplus 
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FOUND A BETTER WAY 
FOR SPEEDY WRITING. 
HE INVENTED THE 
FIRST TYPEWRITER 

IN (714. 


By VIRGINIA VALE 
(Released by Western Newspaper Union.) 


| 


OU’LL see a much slim- 
mer Edward Arnold than 
usual in ‘Nothing But the 
Truth’? — slimmer by 35 
pounds, as a matter of fact. 
| The reducing wasn’t inten- 
| tional; Arnold barked his shin 
in a‘ plane, developed blood 
ee | poisoning, and off went the 35 
ale tare takts place sek 94 Were ne 
THE BETTER nee had to be eens not | to Saimieeen ‘ 
few ounces while i i -j 
PROPER "BULK" IN THE DET 16T0 [ He's to have the top role in “The | 
CORRECT THE CAUSE OF THE 


Devil and Daniel Webster’? next— 

as a result of an accident suffered | 

by Thomas Mitchell. 

| —|-—— j 
Bing Crosby and Bob Hope were | 

to take the ‘‘Road to Moscow’’ in| 

their next ‘‘Road’”’ picture, but cur- | 

rent events made it seem advisable | 

to change the title, so instead they'll | 

: take the ‘‘Road to Morocco.” | 
Lacking in Sense ' | 


a 


Immodest words admit of no de- Ellen Drew’s good work in “The | 
fense; for want of decency is want 


: : Parson of Panamint’’ caused her | 
of sense.—Wentworth Dillon. studio to buy “The Silver Queen” 


as a future starring vehicle for her 


She'll play a New York girl of 
GIVE THE AIR TQ wealth in the 1880s—the girl’s father 


SNIFFLES | 
Slee PENETRO:%c:5 eee ! 


Regulated Plans 
Men’s plans should be regulated 
by the circumstances, not circum- 
stances by the plans.—Livy. 


ELLEN DREW 


Estezmed in Modesty 
He who Joes not think too much ' the girl becomes a spectacular pro- 
of himself is much more esteemed fessional gambler in the mining 
than he imagines.—Goethe. camps of the old West. Her latest 
‘film to be released is ‘‘Reaching | 
for the Sun,” in which she is co-! 
HOTEL YORK starred with Joel McCrea and Ed- 
580 Geary Street, San Francisco, Calif. {| die Bracken. 
Center of All Activities | —i—- 
Ginny Simms, whom you've heard | 
‘on the air as the singer with Kay 
Kyser’s band, has signed a long- | 
term contract with RKO. She’ll go 
right on appearing with the ‘Col- 
Preparation for war is a con- lege of Musical Knowledge,” paus- 
stant stimulus to suspicion and ill ing to make pictures when she’s 
will.—James Monroe. summoned. ; 


ILL ALL FLIES 


nywhere. Daisy 
laced anyw! 4 


Beautiful, sunny rooms, recently modernized 
$1.50 without—$2.00 with bath 
Free Garage 


Stimulating Hl Will 


The man who gave Bette Davis 
her first job in a theater is in the 
movies himself; he’s Harold Win- 

Guarantocd, effective, Neat, ston, dialogue director on Frank 

gonvenlent — Cannot fpiing. “| Capra’s pictures. He was directing 

ase eT Sout pooner’, ie. ‘at the Cape Playhouse at Cape Cod, 

150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. ff § )fass., and she was just out of dra- 

' raatic school when she asked for a 

| job. He didn’t have one for her, 

‘but she said she’d usher for the 

‘chance to work in a theater. After 

several weeks the star of the com- 

' pany, Marguerite Churchill, had to 

‘leave for Hollywood, suddenly, and 

| Bette took her place. 
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it You Aro SAN FRANCISCO 
you can have comfort at low cost if you stop 
at one of the following Hotels, each withan 
location, and rates to sult every purse. 


THE STRATFORD 
Powell and Geary. “Fireproof” 
New tile showers and ventilators. 
Det. bath from $1.00 to $1.50 per day 
Pri. bath from $1.50 to $2.00 per day 

Twin beds and bath from $2.50 
Also large suites for families 


i 


| @DDS AND ENDS—Dennis Morgan 
| has the lead in Warner Bros. Carni- 
| val in Rio”... Stan Laurel and Oliver 
| Hardy have signed with 20th Century- 
| Fox for 9 pictures . - . Al Pearce’s an- 
nouncer, Wen Niles, will play himself 
in Republic’s picture, “Puddin Head” 
_.. The Rudy Vallee-John Barrymore 
program will remain on the air alt 
summer ... NBC's Ted Steele, singer, 
bandmaster and master of ceremonies, 
wes an NBC ‘page boy only two years 
ago... Alice Faye and Don Ameche 
are to do “Honeymoon in Havana’ for 
20th Century-Fox... Alexis Smith 
plays opposite Errol Flynn in Dive 
Bomber.” 


HOTEL FRANCIS 
846 Sutter St. near Stockton 8t. 
Within one block of largest sleres. 
Det. bath from $.75 to $1.00 per day 
Pri. bath from $1.25 to $1.50 per day 


Strictly Family Haget 


OTEL YUBA 
1146 Mise bet. 7th and 8th Sts. 
1 blocks from Civic Center a4 ee 
Det. bath t 1. per 
Pri. beth from 81.00 to $1.50 per day 
Attractive week! tes 
the bevo Elotela 
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| loses his fortune in gambling, and f— 


Glamour, Coziness 
In Crocheted Cape 


BIG 11-OUNCE 
BOTTLE OF 


cal= 
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A Good Book image; but he who destroys a good 

As good almost kill a man as/| book kills reason itself; kills the 

kill a good book; who kills a man| image of God, as it were, in the 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s | eye.—Milton. 


Regular $1 size 
limited time only — 


Pattern 2768. 


(CROCHET this cape in cotton or 
wool for evening or daytime 
wear—for glamour or coziness. 


It’s such easy handiwork. 
s 2 s 


Pattern 2768 contains directions for mak- 
ing cape; illustrations of it and stitches; 
materials required. For a pattern of this 
lovely cape, send your order to: 


Sewing Circle Needlecraft Dept. 
117 Minna St. San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclose 15 cents in coins for Pat- 


BREAKFAST” 


A big bowlful of Kellogg’s Com 
Flakes with some fruit and lots of 
milk and sugar. 


wes 
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plus the famous FLAVOR of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that tastes 
so good it sharpens your appetite, 
makes you want to eat. 

Copr. 1941 by Kellogg Company 


says FRED: RIVETT 


vo Service Station Manager 


FOOD ENERGY! 


Love of Country VITAMINS! 

I would have you day by day 
fix your eyes upon the greatness 
of your country, until you become 
filled with the love of her; and 
when you are impressed by the 
spectacle of her glory, reflect that 
it has been acquired by men who 
knew their duty and had the cour- 
age to do it.—Pericles. 


PRINCE ALBERT |S CUT 
RIGHT TO ROLL RIGHT. 
SHAPES QUICK, EASY... 
Oe oe Bias Bele NO BUNCHING , NO 
Ah dete Both) ee A LO IFTING.. AND THAT MEAN 
‘f Makin S Papers! Qobheeaaal pgs 
i 2 S TOBACCO... MILD, 
‘Mild, Tasty, 

Easy-Rolling! 


% 


in | Your 


B. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. G 


Pp 
ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


fine roll-your-own cig» 
arettes In every handy 
tin of Prince Albert. 


FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE... . 


Advertising is for particular people—for people who are particular that 
they get the most for every cent they spend, the most in quality, the most 

in value. Advertising brings them both. Recipe for getting the most 
for your money: Buy from merchants who advertise advertised goods! 


RICHMOND PROGRESS 


“The Friendly Newspaper Daves t» Tel The Truth” 


Published Every Monday at 24 W. Richmond Av., Richmond, Califerni: 


Entered as second-lass matter at the Post Office at Richmond, 
Califorfnia, March 15th, 1935, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Determined a newspaper of general circulation (as defined by 


Sec. 4460 of the Political Code by the Superior Court of 
Contra Costa County, State of California 


Harry R. Burt, Editor and Publisher 


The RICHMOND’ PROGRESS is a continuation of and entitled to 
all the rights of the POINT RICHMOND PROGRESS. Estab. 1933. 
Subscription rates: $2.00, the year; $1.25, six months; 75c, 3 mes. 


swer as above required, the said 
plaintiff will take judgement for 
any money or damages in the 
complaint as arising upon con- 
tract, or will apply to the Court 
for any other relief demanded 
in the complaint. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF 

THE STATE OF OALLIFORNIA 

IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
CONTRA COSTA 


SUMMONS seal of this Superior ‘Court at 
the County of Contra Costa, 
Sta : i 10th 
n ‘ i Ss, iff ) State of California. this 
SLADYS Ae Plaint : diy of March: 1941) 


S. C. WELLS, 
Clerk. 
R. Geyer, Deputy Clerk. 


MILLARD HARRIS, MIKE K.> 
KELLY, J. O. GRAVER, THE ) 
CLtTY OF RICHMOND, CALI- ) 
FORNIA, a Municipal Corpora-) 
tion, and also, all persons un-) 
known who have or claim any) 
interest in or lien’ upon the ) 


By L. 


S. C. Masterson, 
Attotney-at-Law. 


Richmond Syndicate Builcing, 


real property herein describ- ) Richmond. California. 

ed, Defendants. na fee = Ree 
No. 25596 
Dept. Two WOM RD. 


Action brought in the Super- 
ior Court of the County of Con- 
tra Costa, (State of California, 
and the Complaint filed in the 
office of the County Clerk of 
said County. 

Ss. C. MASTERSON, 

Attorney for Plaintiff. 


Phone Richmond 1000 


HUNT 
HUNT 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE be 

OF CALIFORNIA SEND FOR REAL ESTATE 

GREETING TO: AND INSURANCE 
Loans - Investments 

MILLARD HARRIS, MIKE K. : 

KELLY, J. 0. GARVER, THE|H. H. HUNT 

crry OF (RICHMOND, CALI-|R ee, 

FORNIA, a Municipal Corpora- ichmond,” California 

tion, and also, all persons un- 

known who have or claim any 


interest in or lien upon the real 
property herein described, DE- 
FENDANTS. 


YOU, AND EACH OF YOU, 
ARE HEREBY NOTIFIED thar 
an action has been commenced 
against you in the above entitl- 
ea Court by the above named 
plaintiff for the purpose of par- 
titioning that certain real prop 
erty, situate, lying and being in 


the County of Contra Costa, FOR THAT NEW CAR 
State of California, described as P bie Fi 
follows: 
Department 
Tots 46 and 47 in Block .... @pecial rates on new Fords 
19, as designated on the Plymouths .. . Chevrelete 
inap entitled, ‘Richmond 
Annex, Contra Costa Co., MECHANICS BANK 


California,’ which map was 
filed in the office of the Re- 


corder of the County of 
“ontra Costa, State of Cali- ( ee = 
fornia, on March,18 1912 | Latest’ News Flashes are 


in Volume 6 of Maps, at 

mage 144. 

And you are hereby directed 
to appear and answer the com- 
laint in an action entitled as r ° 
tian brought against you in (57 Ww ashington Avenue 
the Superior Court of the Coun- ||| Good Eats 
ty of Contra Costa, State of | 
California, within ten days after ||: 
the service of you of this sum- 


! 
\ Shown at Pete & Peggy’s 
| EAGLE CAFE 


100 per cent American 


Reasonable Prices 
QUICK SERVICE 


mons, if served within this es 2 
County, or within thirty days if | MEALS 
served elsewhere. ged ; Sundays —...--.. 50e 
And you are hereby notifie | , 
that unless you appear and an-i(( Week Days------ 30c 
é —— ee" 


Given under my hand and the | 


LEGAL NOTI 
IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF | 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
CONTRA COSTA 


ARABELLA SPRNCER, ) 
Plaintiff. ) | 
) 


THOMAS P. SHUFFELTON, ) 
METHODIST CHURCH OF ) 
RICHMOND, a Corporation, y 
also all other persons unknown,) 
claiming any right, title, estate) 
lien or interest, in the real prop-) 
erty described in the complaint,) 
adverse to plaintiff’s ownership, ) 
or any cloud upon plaintiff's ) 
title thereto. ) 

Defendants. ) 


No. 27800 
SU WMONS 

THE PEOPLE O¢ THE STATE 

OF CALIFORNIA SEND GREET. 

iNG TO: 


THOMAS P. 
Vi BSTHODIST 


SHUFFLIETON, 
CHURCH OF 


RiCHMONi, a Corporation. aiso 
all other persons anknown. 
“laimtng any right, title, estate, 


lien, or interest, in the real prop- 
erty described in the complaint, 
adverse to plaintiff's Cwnership, 
or any cloud upon plaintiff’s title 
thereto: 

YOU ARE HEREBY DIRECT- 
ED TO APPEAR AND ANSWER, 
the complaint on an action en- 
titled as above, brought against 
you in the Superior Court of the 
State of California, in and for 
the County of ‘Contra Costa, with- 
in ten (10) days after service an 
you of this summons, !? served 
on you within said cvunty, or 
within thirty (30) days, if serv- 
ed elsewhere; 

This action is brought to de- 
termine the adverse c'aims to a 
cloud upon the title of the real 
property described in the com- 
plaint herein, and hereinafter de- 
scribed, by the said plaintiff, who 
claims that by himself or by him 
self and his predecessors in inter- 
est, he has been in the actual 
possession exclusive and adverse 
poss‘ssion of said property con- 
tinuously for twenty (20) years 
prior to the filing of the said 
complaint, claiming to own the 
name in fee, against the whole 
world; and to have paid all taxe* 
of any ‘kind. tevied or assessed, 
against the said property, during 
the period of five (5) years con- 
tinucusly next preceding the fil- 
ing of the said complaint, and 
which said real property is situ- 
ated in the County of Contra 
Costa, State of California, and 
described as follows, to wit: 


Lots 7 and 8 in Block 11 as 
designated in the map entitl- 
ed “Map of Turpins Addition 
to the City of Richmond, Con- 
tra Costa ‘County, Caiifornia’’, 
which map was filed in the of- 
fice of the /Recorder of the 
County of Contra Cosca. State 
of California on June 29,, 19- 


05 in Voltime C of maps, at 
page 53. ; 

AND YOU ARE HEREBY NO- 
TIFIED, that unless you appear 


and answer as above 
said plaintiff will take judgment 
for any money or damage de- 
mandéd in the complaint, as aris- 
ing upon contract, or will apply 
to the court for any other relief 
demanded in the complaint. 
GIVEN UNDER MY HAND | 
AND SEAL OF THE SUPERIOR 


reJjuired, 


COSTA, this 29th day ot April, cr 


| Drink Milk for Good Health— 


COURT OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF CONTRA 
1941. i 
S.C. WELLS, County Clerk. 
(Seal) 


Norman A. Gregg, Esq., 
Attorney-at-Law. 

First. Natl. Bank Building, 
Richmond, California. 


Attorney for Plaintiff. 


KHeAD THF TROGKESS 


vuvuwwwoQoooqQqqa 
Richmond Scavenger 
Company 
325 SEVENTH STREET 
Phone Richmond 2615 | 


—— ee 


|____&2GAL NOTICE 


NUTICKE OF INTENTION TO 
SELL PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Notice is hereby given that 
Earle Cassel, residing at 40 Cot- 
tage Avenue, ‘Richmond, Califor- 
nia, will sell to Ove Fog, Rich- 
mond, California, all that proper- 
ty and merchandise belonging to 
the vendor now located at 136 
Washington Avenue, Richmond 
California, ond particularly des- 
Cribed as sollow: : 

“Stocks of materials, motors, 

one (1) sander, spray guns, 

hand _ tools, materials and 
stock now in the premises at 

136 Washington Street, Rich- 

mond, California, for a_ pur- 

chase ‘price in excess of Ten 

Dollars ($10.00), and that the 

said purchase price will be 

paid by the vendee to the ven- 
dor on the ‘29th day of May, 

1941 at 136 Washington 

Street, (Richmond, California: 

that the name of the vendee is 
Ove Fog, residing at 322 

Washinton Avenue, Richmond, 

California. 

OVE FOG 
Vendee. 


SHE Huta 


State of California ) ss: 
County of San Francisco ) 

On May 22, 1941, before me, 
Edith Lloyd Jack personally ap- 
peared Ove Fog, Known to me to 
be the Person whose name is 
subscribed to the within instru- 
ment, and acknowledged that he 
executed the same. 

(Seal) EDITH LLOYD JACK... 

Notary Public in and for said 
County and tate. 


Some Fun 

A self-confident restaurant owner 
of New Orleans, who advertises “‘If 
not satisfied, tear up the check,” 
was given a jolt in his complacency 
by a large group of business men 
who arose from a table and scat- 
tered pieces of their checks over the 
floor, mea swhile looking angry aad 
displeased. It turned out to be a 
joke. 

Appeasomcnt Costly 

Doctors of Baltimore were almost 
able to embroider a dove of peace 
on James Gutowski, age 31, after 
he sought to mediate an argument 
between two brawlers. It required 
70 stitches to close 10 knife wounds 
Gutowski suffered in his peacemak- 
ing efforts. 


te 


N. B.C. Red Network 


33 Tenth Street 


F ay “Telephone Hour” 
Mondays, 4to 4:30 P.M. 
(Pacific Standard Time) 


me 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE | 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 


Telepnone Richmond-131Z 


i] 


Most Densely Populated 
The most densely populated coun. 
try in Europe is Belgium, with an 
area of 11,775 square miles and a 
population of 8.330.959. 


Origin of ‘Sociology’ 

The term “sociology’’ was origt- 
nated by Col. Henry Hughes, a re 
tired army officer interested in so- 
cial problems. 


Milk is acknowledged the best Health Driak 
in America. Richmond folk can be sure that 
American Creamery Milk is highest stand- 
ard of purity blood-building vitamin content, 
handled with most sanitary equipment un- 
der strictest supervision. 


Carnation Company 


262 FIFTH STREET 


PHONE RICHMOND 262 


ee 


RICHMOND PKOGRESS 


IO GET A LAUGH OUT OF YOU 


WHAT YOU WANT JO DO, S 
\S TO KEEP WILDCATTIN 
AND OUT OF OUR TERRITORY 


AM, 
GIN be 
AND DRIWE THE OLD MAN Cuckoo! 


WA MY AFTERNOON BUSINESS, Y 
VLL DO My BEST TW PUT _HIS SHOW 


ON THE BUM, BUT I'VE GOT TO 


I'LL PACK RIGHT UP AND 
WATCH My STEP 


OKAY , VINCENT- BABETTE, MAYBE HE*LL 

JUST ONE FALL IN LOVE wiTH ME 

MORE BEAUTY AN* THAT*LE SIMPLIFY 
EVERYTHING 


4\ JUMP To CONSBURG A £7 
AS SOME OF THe. Y y ; 


WELL .SEFR, I THREW A 
GOOD SCARE INTO SAM 
STINGER !! BELIEVE ME, 
T TOLD HIM PLENTY "" 


Pa Likes to Nibble as He Reads 
LZ YL zo ae, 


LL 


LET*S NOT TALK ABOUT 
VULGAR TAXES RIGHT 
AWAY = WHY NOT 
COME WITH ME 


Swett! 
CAN U BRING 
MV WIFE AN 
TO-NIGHT AN* 


SEVEN 
CHILOREN? 


a i 


SSA 44 
WITH NARROW NS ‘ i an 
ESCAPES ! Non * wy é 


iio AES OR is = 


RICAMONE PR QGRES: 


———— ——  ~__ 


$400, 000 School Bond | 3 Election bbe Held on on June 4 Ath 


_ EDUCATION 


WE SUPPORT SCHOOL BONDS 


After careful consideration of 
the issues invoved the RICH- 
MOND FROGIRESS has decided 
to give its wholehearted and un- 
divided support to the bond issue 
of $400,000.00 for improvement 
of our schools — which election 
comes before our people next 
Wednesday Jure 4th. 


Our readers know very well 
that this newspaper has never 
been eager to support bond issues 
or other expenditures of taxpay- 
ers money unless absolutely and 
vitally necessary. Our paper was 
horn in tue dark davs of depres- 
sion (February 1933); and, call 
it depression psychology if you 
will, but we have ever felt that 
our people were beset enough by 
the abnormal necessities of dé&- 


pression that bond issues for ex- | 


Tansion or improvement could 
wait. 

On the forthcoming bond issue, 
however, we will support the is- 
sue 100%, as. being positively 
nereszarv, and solicit our sub- 


—_—— eee 


| eorthers and readers to do so, for 


the following reasons: 


1. The job has got to be done: 
for certainly no one of us could 
feel happy if an earthquake DID 
occur during school hours and a 
single one of our city’s lovely 
children was killed or crippled by 
any coldblooded neglect of ours 
is not voting for the bonds. 


2. Since we must trust some 
one’s judgment, other than our 
own, as to whether the work is 
necessary and will be done ina 
safe manner we are content to 
trust the judgment of the State 
Division of Architecture and its 
rigid building code. (see ad.) 


3. Since our present bonded in- 
debtedness on our superb school 
system is small we, as taxpayers, 
can afford to pay for this neces- 
sary job without undue hardship 
on ourselves. 

We urge every eligible voter to 
get out and do his or her duty at 
the polls next Wednesday. And 
we hope you will agree with us 
that it is right to vote in favor 


‘of the bonds. 


GRAND CANYON 


a 


Fey Zi 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 


$90 CHAIR CAR % $135 FIRST CLASS 


*& See all America—a CAVERNS 
complete swing around 
United States from your 
home statjon and back 
again. Go to New York, 
thence to San Francisco and home, or 


CARLSBAD 


vice versa; or if home is on a through 
route you can visit one Coast, return 
home, visit the other and return home 
again. You have two months to com- 
plete the circle and may include Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Boston, Mass., Montreal, 
Que., Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 
Sleeper for entire trip for use with the 
=o 35 fare —upper $34.50, lower $45. 


- oe STOP OFF—SEE THE OLD WEST 


To make your tour of America com- 
plete, go Santa Fe —see Grand Canyon, 


Indian country, Carlsbad Caverns and 


Yosemite Valley. You can include all 
these and others at amazingly low 
cost. Ask your Santa Fe Agent for de- 
tails and folders. 


GO NOW—PAY LATER 


ASK ABOUT TRAVELERS CREDIZ - 


Sup Via Santa Fe—for a freight service that sets the pace; 


and provides traditional dependability in speed and ' 


handling, whether you ship a trainload, a carload or a 


single package. 


THE SANTA FE RAILWAY 1S A CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION 


ART & DRAMA 


G. B. S’s “SAINT JOAN” 
AT BERKELEY FESTIVAi, 


The first of two dramatic pro- 
ductions with which the Berkeley 
Festival will reach its climax, is 
to be given nert Sunday afternoon 
June lst at 3:00 o'clock in the 
Greek Theatre, when George Ber- 
nard ‘Shaw’s”~ great historical 
drama “SAINT JOAN” will be 
given with a cast of over. one 
hundred supporting Elena Mira- 
mova in the leading role of Joan 


Since the arrival several weeks 
ago of Niss Miramova from New 
York, intensive rehearsals have 
been in progress under the direc- 
tion of Barbara Horder. who was 
associated with Sybil Thorndyke 
when that great English actress 
produced ‘SAINT JOAN” in Lon- 
ron a few years ago. 


An elaborate and complete 
stage production of the Shaw play 
has been developed by Samuel J. 
Hume, general director of the 
Festival with many innovations 
created for this daytime outdoor 


< a 


i H hea- 
shea in the Greek Thea LEADER | 


The settings, costumes and the! 
properties to be used in the pro- | 
duction were all designed and ex- , 
ecuted under the direction of the 
art director, Lloyd Stanford, who 
spent over a year in research to 
get accurate historical material 
irom which to make his original 
sketches. f 

The authenticity of all the lit- 
urgical costumes. and the many 
heraldic devices, shields, banners 
and the great stained - glass win- 
dow design used inthe  produc- 
tion has been verified by Norbert 
W. Graves, an authority on medi- 
eval church architecture and vest- 
ments. 


| 


Moonbow Falls 

Cumberland falls, 18 miles south. | 
west of Corbin, Ky., is cone of the | 
two known falls in the world having | 2 
es ier de the other being in South | Conductor PIERRE MONTEUX 

| Who delighted the Richmond lov- 

! ers of music last week with his 
rection of the Standard Syma 
phony orchestra here. 


Fastest Newspaper Press 

The fastest newspaper press cant! di 

produce 60,000 complete newspapers’ 
an hour. 


BOO OO OOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOHOSOOOOCOOOOCOOOOOOOOHOOOO OOOGOOOOAC’ OOOOOOIOIO OOOO 


= |Support theSchoolBonds! 


Election 


PURPOSE OF ELECTION: testcd by 


+ 


To raise funds to reconstruct school 
buildings to mtet the new state code of 
structurally safe 


making the -buildings 


Wednesday, June 4th 


authorized laboratories and 
must meet the state standard. Buildings 
when completed, cannot be occupied until 
final approval is given by the State Di- 
Vision of Architecture. 


from destruction by earthquake. At. the 


same time, the buildings will be modern- 


ized in all respects with 
some. 


ESTIMATED COSTS: 


PRESENT BONDED INDEBTEDNESS: 


additions to 


Very small. Authorized bonded indebt- 
edness is over $2,000,000.00. Present in- 
debredness $391,000.00, all of which will 


Peres, $50,000.00; Harding, $30,000.00; be rctired in ten years, 


Tincoyn and Annex, $85,000.00; Nystrom, 
Pullman, £8,000.00,; 
raw Wilson, $80,000.00; Grant, 850,000.- 
on: Kensington, 832,000.00; 


RUA 060.00; 


moun, £50,000.00. 


HOW ESTIMATES WERE 


Qualified ard@iitects and engineers — by 


PROPOSED BONDS: 


Wood- 100,000.00 payable in fifteen years. 


oc The cost to taxpayers will not exceed ten 
and) Fair- s we 
cents on the dollar of assessed value to 
pay iuterest and to retire principal. Pro- 
MADE: bablx two cents less because of rapidly 
Vax bills 


will really be Tower, because, if the bonds 


increasing assessed  valus‘ion. 


examination of the plans and specitica- 
tions of the buildings, made tests and exr- 
aminations of the buildings, using price 
units cempiled by the State Division of 
Architecture based upon similar work 


done throughout the State of California. 
WHO SUPERVISES RECONSTRUCT'N: 


Plans and specifications must be made 
according to a very rigid building code 
adopted hy the State Division of Architec- 
ture. The Board of Education cannot call 
for bids until the State Division of Archi- 
tecture approves the plans and specifica- 
tions. Work cannot be started by the con- 
tractor until the inspector on the job 
passes a qualifying examination by = the 
State Division of Architecture and gives 
its approval. The State Division of Archi- 
tecture checks the job regularly. All ma- 
terials-delivered must be tested. No con. 
crece can be peured unless the inspector 
is present. Samples of concrete must be 


cariy, the Board of Education will de- 
crease the present building tax. 


MORAL OBLIGATION: 


The Board of Education is actuated by 
It feels it has te 
protect the lives of the children who are 
compelled by law to attend school. It also 
ferls it has a financial responsibility to 
protect the taxpayers from the damages 
that will fall) upon the district should 
childre1. be killed or maimed by the des- 
truction of a school building by earth. 
quake or fire. It is a fact tha: thousands 
of children would have been killed and 
theusands injured had the recent earth- 
quakes in southern California occurred 
during school hours. 


a moral responsibility. 


Vote YES on the SCHOOL BONDS 


